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ABSTRACT 

The fatal flaw of competency/perf ormance-'based 
teacher education (C/PBTE) is the lack of empirical knowledge on 
teacher behavior as it relates to pupil outcomes. Competencies 
identified have been based on reason, logic, and experience— all 
insufficient without empirical evidence. It seems that many 
accusations against C/PBTE are justified, and it Is certainly true 
that C/PBTE has not yet demonstrated its superiority over other bases 
for teacher certification. Teaching is more than mastery of 
techniques. A large part of teaching is art, which does not easily 
lend itself to behavioral description. The major problem with the 
argument against C/PBTE is that there is no more factual basis for 
other teacher education programs than there is for C/PBTE programs* 
All teacher education programs are based on armchair speculation, 
reason, logic, and experience. At present, C/PBTE proponents should 
make no claims for product criteria except in the sense that the 
product is teacher behavior. Teachers must be included in the 
essential steps of planning and evaluating C/PBTE programs. Also,, 
research must be designed to funded to continue the validation 
process. (EB) 
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I have been asked to take the ''con" position with regard to 
"CoiDpetency/Per£orinance-*Based Persounjel Certification Standards and 
InTService Education. " I don' t know exactly why a teachers.*: . association 
representative was chosen to take this position.^ T know- that the MEA has 
taken a dim view of C/PBTE»1 but state teachers* associations are not yet ^ 
obligated to agree w^th the NEA. The California Teachers. Association has 
taken no position as of this. date. - The matter is under sttuiy in the 
Teacher Education Committee of our state-wide policy J)ody» 'the State 
CotmcU of Education. I don' t know what position the Council will take. 

The California Teachers Asspciatlon/s history in this; arena ^ould 
indicate that teachers Ixjl California would, not automatically, be. opposed 
to the idea but that^ leavea much unsai Tbe^Msociatipn adopted; one 
of the earlier versions of competency definitions as its official definition 
of teacher competency. Aft;er some modifications , CT^ adopted the ''California 
Definition" which was devi^pped by Professor Lucien Kinney and a group at 
Stanford Uiiversity. The defjUiition is dated » and I donVt know whether cur 
Council would reaffirm it now. 

I am confident that » if punitive applications of ^C/PBlTE are attempted^ 
the Association will be In opposition. I consider re-^certification punitive. 

One id. tempted to say» with regard to Competency/Perfprmance*--Baaed 
Teacher Education^ ''So what is new?'- People have been talking about ioorallty 
and virtue for centuries^ but morality and. virtue are' still not universal ^ 
even if they could be defined in a way that would meet with universal approval. 

In order to be clear about what I mean when I refer to C/PBTE, 1*11 
' draw upon a definition that I find useful. , Although- it is easier to cite 
the need for the millennium of perfect C/PBTE ithan to define: it , I think 
Phyllis Hamilton has worked out a definition that I can live with. 



^"Resolved » that the National Education Asspclation demand that 
all state education departments postpone the implementation, of performance-* 
Based Teacher Education programs until valid and reliable reisearch 
Indicates that these programs are an improvement over presesnt programs." 
. (Item 20 of New Business adopted by^e 1974 NEA Representative Assembly.) 



Dr. ?hylll8 Hamilton, of the Stanford Research Institute, define Tit 
this way: 

The coiz^etency<-based approach can ,be defined as one vhich 
specifies objective's in explicit form and holds prospective teachers 
accountable for tweeting them. Teacher competencies and measures for 
evaluating ^heip are specified and made known in advance of instruc- 
tion. 

Competency*-based prograsss are criteria refer^ced and thus 
provide information as to the degree of competence attained by a 
particular student teacher, independent of reference to the per-* 
formance of others. Competencies may be developed and assessed 
on three types of criteria: 

j^^^ • Knowledge~fact8, principles, generalizations, awarenesses, 

and sensitivities that the 'student teacher is expected to 
acquire. 

. Performance~behavlors that the studait teacher Is e3q[>ected 
to demonstrate. 

. Consequences~outcomes' that the student teacher is expected 
' to brjUig about in th^ emotional and' Intellectuisd' growth of 
his pupils. ^ 

Beyond this nslc definition, there is' confusion even iamong' 
the disciples of the movement as to- what ccmstitutes a CB!^ program. 
Most would agree, though, that a program is competency^-based if it 
possesses the following characteristics: 

. Individualized' instruction-^ the student teacher is involved 
in makijig instructional choices that he considers relev^t 
to his own interests. 

. Instructional module8~a modiile Is a imit of learning con-* 
sis ting of a set of activities Ihtaided to help a student 
teacher achieve specif led objectives. 

. Time as a yariable^completlon of modules iand' rate of 
progress throttgii the prograin are determined by the student 
teacher *s competency rather than ^by the traditional require^ 
ment of course completion in a fixed time spmi. 

Field*>centered instruction~because of the emphasis on 
performance In real settings with pupils, there is more 
and earlier practlce^ teaching; 
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• Eiiq)ba8l8 on exit rather than entrance-*-^hlle program * 
admission requirements are leas rigid » .demonstration 
of competence is required for certif ication.2 

1.'. Hie scientific management notion brought Bobbitt in-1912 to the fore** 
front with his "General- Principles of Management Applied to the Problems of 
City School Districts." This was followed by Charters and Waples in 1928» 
by Lucien Kinney's work in 1953 » and by the Florida Catalog in 1972 and many 
others all along the line. 3 

The bandwagon of scientific management has had a new face put on it 
and a new label tied to it. Its fuel is ballyhoo » its results limited 
because the fatal flaw remains. It is a scientific management movement 
without a science — only the trappings of science. It rests only, on . 
Ibgical extensions of conjecture and armchair speculation. 

The notion is like apple pie and motherhood. Of course, everyone 
would applaud having more specific outcomes defined for credential programs 
and to guide Inservlce education. Everyone would be appreciative if those 
practices which have the most significant positive consequences for students 
were identified. Most teachers want to li^)rove their effectiveness. 

Teachers will» I suspect, be more than a little reluctant to be 
shotg^ixmed down another path which ^has been chosen by somebody else 
another path hailed as the rosy road to salvation. They are more than a 
little skeptical — having been blamed for past failure of proclaimed 
panaceas dreamed up by true believers (or the Feds) who often seem remark- 
ably tardy about adopting the advocated practices in their own .dhops 
including ra-*certificatlon. If the Ph.D. factories realized the potential 
revenue in re-certifying Ph. D;*'S as the credential, factories have realized 
the potential in re-certification, ^ybe the Ph.D. *s would be less quick to 
get on the bandwagon of re-certifying public school teachers. 

It is easy to take the con position on this issue. The literature 
is full of dissenting voices. ^ 

I call your attention especially to "the report of one USOE-sponsored 
study, done by the Stanford Research Institute, which takes a skeptical 
tone and raises critical issues. The report was printed in mid-1973. I 
have attended several USOE-sponsored conferences on C/PBTE since that date, 
and the document was missing. I didn't even hear it referred to by USOE 
people. This has raised serious questions in my mind about^^this bfxidwagon 
being fueled by tax money. 



2phyllis D. Hamilton » Competency-Based Teacher Education ^ Memorandum 
Report, EPRC 2158-19, Educational Policy Research Center,. Stanford Research 
Institute, Menlo Park, California 90425. 1973 

%or an interesting tracing of this bit of history from which this 
is reported, see ibid. 



I have -attended six conferences on C/PBTE, five of them national 
conferences. It- was fasclnatl&o; to sit in one room one hour and hear the 
researchers — the best in the ntition — tell us that there is no sub- 
stantial evidence to connect teacher behavior and student achievement and 
then sit in another room the next hour and listen to the promoters telf 
about how they were building prograxBS based on connections between teacher 
behavior and student achievement* 

It was almos.t as if they were saying, "Iton't confuse .us with the 
facts y or. the lack of them; we've got a good thing going here, and we are 
going to bandwagon it for all it is worth." 

Frpm where do the competencies come that make up these lists and 
catalogs? They come largely from armchair speculation and extrapolation 
of speculation, from reason, logic, and retrospective analysis of experience. 
The most serious defect, the fatal flaw, is the "lack of empirical knowledge 
on teacher behavior as it relates to pupil outcomes."^ Phyllis Hamilton, 
Barak Kosenshine, and Nathan Gage — and many others — assert this also* 
They use different words and different degrees of eiqphasls but transmit the 
same essential message. They point to the same fatal flaw. 

So, these accusations seem to be Justified: 

Competency/Performance-Based Teacher Education ~ 

(1) is speculative 

(2) is conjectural 

(3) rests largely on unsubstantiated premises, upon hunches, 
and best guesses 

(4) grows out of retrospective analysis of experience 

(5) Is grossly over-blown 

(6) has not yet demonstrated its superiority over other bases 
for teacher certification 

(7) is old wine In new bottles 

(8) must be^accepted on faith 

There are difficulties at both ends and all along the way of the 
assumed cont^uum, teacher behavior— student achievement. Adequately 
defining and descrlbdUig teacher behavior presents very difficult problems — • 
as yet uisurmounte^^^^ connections between teacher behavior 

and student achievement remalns^ to be done, certainly with sufficient surety 
to say certify — re-certify, not certify, nor re-certlfyj, on this basis. 



^Ibld 



There are literally hundreds of instruments iised to codify teacher 
behavior. You are all familiar y no doubt, with the massive compilation of 
them entitled Mirrors for Behavior. Uhdoiibtedly their ninnber has increased 
exponentially since those, volumes, were published. No doubts what Rosenshine 
and Martin said about the gaggle of: such Instruments submitted for the AERA 
1974 meeting could be, applied to most; of them; that is i "On the basis of 
past performance^ one can predict that .these instruments will be seldom 
used by anyone except their authors apd that the authors will not attempt 
to validate their instruments against student educational outcomes."^ 

Bob Burtcm; Brown and Robert Soar asserted that "It Is not possible 
to develop an Instrument which looks at all.iiq>ortant dimensions of a 
classroom at one time or In a single score, "f. Adoption of any one system, 
then, would very likely not eve^ look at Impo.rtant dimensions of classrooms. 
The alternative is frighten tog:- a gaggle. :of instruments being applied by 
outside "observers" — shades of Gra^^d Central Station. 

So, defining and describing teacher .behavior In the classroom remalna 
adequately to be done. 

What about connections between teacher behavior and student achievement? 

A. S. Bkrr, writing for the .1952 Encyclopedia - of Educational Research 
said, "It seemj sound. to .attempt the evaluation of teaching efficiency on 
the basis of pupil growth, but a practical procedure has not yet been 
developed."' 

McFadden, writing In 1970 said,. "Little is known about the relative 
Importance of different aspects of teaching to student learning. "^ 



/^Barak Rosenshine aqd Marilyn Martin, I'Teacher Education and Teaching 
Behavior; Comments on the State-of-the-Research," Educational Researcher , 
July /August, 1974, American Educational Research Association, Washington, 
D.C. pp. 11-12 

^Bob Burton Brown mid Robert .9., .Spar ^ Available Tools and Techniques 
for Evaluation Innovations , Institute for Deyelopneiit df ^Human Resources, 
College of Education, Uhlverslty-of Florldai^ 'Galnesil 5 

7a^ S. Barr^ "Teaching. Competencies^ Encyclopedia of .Educational 
Research , 1952^ p. 1146, - . > V - - ; iTT^" ~ 

' ' ' '«'•-« ' J. * ' . 

^Dennis N. McFadden, Increaslrir the Effectiveness of Educational 
Management ~ Project D: Appraising Teacher ;Performanca *.. ^The^School 
Management Institute and Battelle Memorial Institute, Ohio, . 1970, p. 2 



Alexander Mood, writing In 1971 said, "At the present moment we cannot 
make any sort of meaningful quantitative astimate of the effect of teachers 
on student achievement. "9 " • ' • 

, ... .. i. ' , . , • 

Gene 'Glass, speaking at the 1972 Stanford (kmfe't^ace <5n the Stull 
Act said, "I would propose that no characteristic of tq^ching 'be incorporated 
Into the rating scales until^ research has established both ttiat it: can be 
reliably observed and that it 'bears some sigciif leant relationship ' to 
desired pupil cognitive and affective states ^"1® . . / 

Rosenshine and Martin, writing in 1974, restate a theme Roseiishine 
has often asserted, "Systematic studies on teacher training have been con- 
ducted for more than ten year's and! yet a fundamental problem is still 
unresolved-and relatively unstudied. That is, although we Idiow' that we are 
generally able to train teachers in a variety of sklllsf, the utility of 
, these skills must be accepted on "f aith."^?- 

Defining and measuring student achievement, except in a very few 
cogiitive areas, is not satisfactory either. Even the achievement test 
makers, themselves, take the soft approach* and ask that their tests not be 
used as final criteria. 

Charles W. Sanford, writing for the 1952 Encyclopedia of • Educational 
Research , said, "Pupil achievement would seem to be a justifiable criterion 
of teaching success. However, its 'use is accompanied by numerous difficulties, 
not the least of which is In answet to the question, 'What achievement?' 
Answers are varied and include -such items as information and knowledge, 
attitudes, appreciations, and skills. Further difficulties are created by 
the lack of agreement upon what infonnation, what knowledge, and so on; the 
absence of valid and reliable Instrum^ts for measuring specified achieve- 
mentGf , the possibility that' pupil achievement as ordinarily measured la 
tfeariy valueless because it may be merely a measure of the efficiency with 
which the pupil retained factual information long enough to pass the test; 
the lack of compatibility -between some of the measuring Instruments and 
the recognized objectives of education; and ;the rather well-supported 



9Alexander M. Mood, "Ik) Teachers Make A Mf ference?" Do Teachers 
' Make A Difference? A Report onrRecent Research on' Pupil Achievement , 
U. S. Office of Education, 1971 \ '^'^ /'> 

lOiSene V. Glass, "Statistical and Measurement Problems in Implement- 
ing the Stull Act," Maftdated Ev^uatlon of Educators : A Conference on 
California's Stull Act, October, 1972, p. 87 

^^^Rbsenahlne and Martin, Op. Cit. , p. 11 
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suspicion that the pupil's gain In at least information and knowledge is 
due more to his inherent 'ability aadd his habits' of study than to the 
instruction offered by a teacher. 

I have not seen data that makes this more than 20-year-old position 
invalid. When vere achievement tests really updated not just face- 
lifted? Kaybe since 1951, but do Che new versions obviate tHese claims? 

Terrel H. Bell, writing in 1971, said, "We need to come to the task 
of finding out what works and what does hot work after we have better 
mastery of measuring student perforioance as a product. "13 

Finally, H. Thomas James, lii 1971, said, "The results of the teaching 
act are measured over Idhg periods of time In which many teachers are 
Involved with a given chlld^ and the assignment of cau&e for m Individuai 
failure among such diffuse coritributions/a.s virtually iiq)08slble imder 
existing arrangements for schooling."!^ . 

«. , ■ ..... 

There is much talk about criterion-referenced measures, domain- 
referenced measures, and so on, but* these largely are In the ^utur^.* 
Even If perfected, the problem of estiablishiiig caii^ remains. 

What we need In order to have a firm'platform tinder anything as 
ambitious j expensive ^ and fiai of threar 

products of these programs produce mbre, and more' i'mportant^ stude^ 
learning than products of non-C/PBTE programsi If it Is too early to 
call for such evi^enc^, where are'the plihs'being^^ 
being provided to establish or refute fcfie claims of C/PBIE pro'^^^ 

■ In sunanary of this sWctlon of'"ny remarks^^^ I make these conments; 

(1) . The basis in fact'for C/PBTE is shallow a substah- 
tive enough^ to wholly depend upbn since critical piaiiks in the plitform 
supporttog C/PBTE are yet to be Hewn. - : * 

(2) C/PBTE^sufferd" from the bandwagon, panacea approach and opens 
itself to the-l^acklash. of discredit because of the-^xtravagent ciaims . 
made for it. . / ^ '? » ^ : 



12charles W. Sanford and Lloyd J. Trump, "Pre-Service Selection," 
Bncyclopedia of Educaticmal Research > "1952 , p . 1391 ' 

ISlerrel H. Bell, "The Means and Ends of Accountability," Proceediixgs 
of the Conference on Educational Accountability > Hollywood, California, 
March; 1971. EduMtlonal Testis p. c-6 

l^H. Thomas James , "Public Eiqiectatlons , " Prciceedlnj^ of the Con- 
ference on Bducat ionar Accoun t ab 11 ity > Hollywood, California, March, 1971, 
Educational Testing Service^ Princeton H-5 
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(3) Uile88 the idea is unhitched from the accouatablllty movement 
which, places classroom teachers, alone ia the jbijll*8-*eye» It will be 
bludgepned to death in some places and nibblefl to death In, others. 

It won*t be easy to force two million highly educated^ articulate, 
and Increasingly well-organized professional^ tq, do >anythlng which has such 
a shallow basis in fact and which. doesn't make sense to: them. If- these two 
million people are teachers and if they feel, the proposals will not really 
serve the best Interests of students, it would be even more difficult to 
shotgun them into submission* I think the evidence regarding the fate of 
other highly touted curriculum reform movements bears testimony to this fact. 

Lucien. Kinney was my major doctoral adviser at Stanford, and I worked 
with development of the CTA version of the Callfpmia Definition of Teacher 
Competence right after leaving. Stanford. Lucien used to say that teacher 
education programs reflected nothing as much as they reflected the power 
structure of the institution. This may be cynical, but he has as much 
experience as almost anybody in teacher education program development. 

The California Definition was the^ result of application of reason, 
logic, and experience. It was an armchair definition of teacher coiq>etence. 
Until I can be convinced that the currently popular definitions. of teacher 
competence labeled C/PBTE are based Insomething other than reason, logic, 
and e3q)erience, 1*11 have to regard, them £^ potentially no panacea^ 
more so than the California Definition was a panacea. 

Reason, logic, and experience!: What coxafortable companions thes^^ 
have been for man through the years! 

When science could not or did not provide evidence, ,m£ai speculated, 
reasoned, and examined his experience. Of course, these are the sources 
of hypotheses and can^e preludes to solid evidence. But, I*m no.t sure I 
can commit myself intellectually to the. notion that there. :may -be aa omnir 
present, omnipotent science which yill, at some magic time, provide evidence 
upon which to base all human endeavors. 

I mtist remind myself, as I flj,rt with reason, logic, and experience 
as bases for action, that these fickle muses led "medical" men to tise 
leeches and bleeding, "religious" men to debate the ntonber of angels that 
could dance on a pin, "scientific" men to declare that the earth ds flat, 
that the earth is the center of the tmiyerse. (You could add to this list, 
I^m sure.) 

Unless the claims for C/PB'TC are justified in ten^^ of, the ultimate 
criterion, C/PBTE is just an effort to supplfl^t .one set of fantasies with 
another. 

It la amply demonstrated' that hinian b^^ cm be trained to *4o a 
wide variety of things • They can be .trained ^;t^^ 
assemble computers, walk on the moon,, preach a sermon, break dUi to 
erase tapes, transplant hearts, manufacture artificial k^^ etc.^, etc.. 

So — teachers can be trained to ask questlbnis higher jiip Bloom's ^scale. 



to accept sttident ideas, to be task oriented, to structure, to employ- 
variety and to be flexible, even to be enthusiastic or to appear so, 
etc., etc« 

But these "skills" or "behaviors" may fall far short of the mark* 

Those in the audience have studied piano or any other musical 
instrument, realize, I'm sure^: that Czerny mastered the.. technique of playing 
scales, arpeggios, trills, two^ jmd four^^^ and many other 

marvelous feats- of dexterity and control. /This did not make him a Beethoven, 
a Brahms, or a Bach. Tp.be sure, these artists also. mastered the techniques, 
helped by master teachers like Czemy. . . , 

Van Gogh mastered brush .techniques- while he studied in Paris -- and 
then went on to Invent hii^ own brush techniques for others to learn. But 
his art is far more tnan brush technique,, as I/m sure anyone who has spent 
a day in that wonderful Van Gogh museum in Amste^rdam would testify. 

Let us not be deluded that we. toiow^ough about technique, or how to 
recognize, "describe, and measure it, or how to transmit: it to a would-be 
practitioner, or that tectmique may even b^^ the real essence of teaching. 
Let us not become over-co|miJ^^tted to the C/PB.TE approach. 

Professor Gene Glass, well as others, ^-haye. asserted, that ' 
Rosenshjjie's study of the studies; todicates that the usefulness of some 
behaviors, has been established with enough confidence to incorporate them 
Into practices in teacher education. 13 These should be defined. so- that 
what they mean Is known and agreed upon;, procedures for their .acquisition 
and perfection shoidd be develqp^e 

Procedures for verifying that a wculdrbe. practitioner is indeed* in 
co^and of this little arsenal; of technique need to be: developed and made 
reliable. Once we know that mjmbers of ^.practitioners are in command of 
this little arsenal ,^ we then;, shbtild seek evlde^^ about the effectiveness 
of the techniques across- a widi^ range of - kindslof students, practitioners, 
and schools. Wh^ this is ;dqiiiB, we then wlli jtjst ^aye begun to have . 
bases for abandoning a tiny bit of pur dependence upon reason, logic, and 
experience. / , 

A major concern that I have about C/PBTE is that> like traditional 
teacher education, its effectiveness is. measured at the point of leaving 
cpllege and in terms of practitioner behavior. In spite of the< grand 
claims being made for C/PBTE, Irhave not discovered specific efforts to 
establish its effectiveness in terms of the ultimate criterion. Until that 
is under way, proof that it is more :*>f fectivp is abs^^t. - 

The notion that command of a little arsenal of techniques is sufficient 
should be laid to rest "~ given the '.'deep six" wherever it rears its ugly 
head. Coin^nd of trills and arpeggios does not a Beethoven make. 

i 



l^Gene V. Glass, Op. Cit. > p. 88 



I lunvconfldenty and there- are many- others who share this confidence, 
that the little arsenal of techniques covers only a small fraction of the 
Whole, that there remains a large area of pure art, which doesn't lead 
Itself to description-^ In behavioral terms. 

The truth of aa observation made by Tom James (cited above) is upon us. 

- i . . , . . » " 

David ^ans earlier' stated a theme which Is worth setting In this 
context. He said, "Actitally, the seeming relevimce and appropriateness of 
the measurement of student behaviors and their products as Indicators of 
teacher performance may be more apparent, than real, for the producers of 
(or contributors to) student behavior or achievement are numerous, and it 
is most difficult' to designate and partial out the contribution to a 
particular product made' by specified aspect of the producing situation, 
such as the teacher. 

He then makes a point ^ich I feel is extremely important in this 
day when Stull Acts are passed with, the declared Intention of "getting" 
teachers , when the accountability BX)vement which spawned- C/PBTE and PPBS 
is focused on individual teachers, and school board association repre- 
sentatives state that -they are interested in termination and de*certif ication, 
and not especially interested' in improving the f d&ahcial support base for 
teacher education programs. Dr. Ryand said, "The usefulness of research 
findings pertaining to the predictions' of teacher effectiveness vdll be 
.^treatest when the results are considered in an actuarial context^ rather 
i'haa In attempting highly accurate prediction -for given individuals."^^ 

Incorporating the less than a dozen behaviors identified by 
Rosenshine into teacher education programs could be jproductive of student 
learning, but let ^s not rush ta cement them into certification statutes 
and certainly make more modest claims about their efficacy tmtil more 
evidence is in. Any attempt to cement these into} re--certification standards 
will be. met, I'm confident, with a solid-wall of opposition. 

i - 

Opposition would be Justified because such re«-certificatidn - 
standards would ignore important elementis contributing to the siiccess of 
non-success of practitioners. Dir. Bell made this pbiht when hie saidi 
"When the student fails to learn, the entire system must be introspective."^^ 

Harold McNally made the point ^that arouses opposition from classroom 
teachers to the re-certification notion. h4 sisiid, "Let us not fall Irito 
the oldi old tr&p that it must be the teachers, alone, who shall be acciDuntable, 



16David Gi Byans, "Teacher Effectiveness^" Encyclopedia of Educa- 
tional Research j Third -Edit ion v I960, pp. 4487-1490-^^^ " 
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ISierrell H. Bell, Op. Cit. > p. C-1 
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that they shall be the scapegoats from the shortcoming of the system, 
whatever those may be. Attempts to bend teachers Into this mold comas 
at a time when teachers, more effectively organized than ever before, have 
begun to exert their Influence to avoid again being blamed for the failure 
of another panacea, another "magic bullet i" another scheme hatched out of 
the scientific management 'syndrome which has codt tihe nation billions of 
dollars in cost overruns In the defense industry '^d' is Ww b^ibg given the 
band wagon treatment. In education. . . ; 

A major problem thd£. i see with the itgument on C/PBTE' is 

that there is no basis in fact for teacher education programs which do not 
claim to be C/PBTE. They are based.;on armchair spectulat ion, reason, 
logicf and experience too! | But we mist, go on, doing the best we can. We 
cannot wait i^or the mill^lnnitim of research to produce neat, validated, 
reliable, pafsimo'nlous "ijvldence" for tis. 

Let us admit, then, for the lapment at least , that C/PBTE proponents 
are only talidng about presage and; process criteria and make no real claims 
for product criteria except in the sense ^that the product is teacher 
behavior. This falls far short of the ultimate criterion suggested by the 
American Educational Research Association; namely, "pupils' achievement 
and success In life" and drops pcsrhjaps . as low as tenth rank in that 
hierarchy ^of criteria according' to iatimacy. But, ^.f that is th4 best 
we can do at the moment, we must do it the best we- can. 

I am able to settle for that, accoiiq>taied as it should be, b^ 
claims,, no straight"* jacketing,^ and: generously ^supported research efforts to 
validate the practices >^ but only xmder certain conditions. 

Proponents of C/PBTE must realize that to leave teachers out of the 
essential steps of planning and eV^iiatlhg is to doom the effort to failure. 
Teachers are not obstructionists When they are partners with full voting 
rights. For example, I suspect that Rosenshine*s list of behaviors would 
elicit positive responses from teachers. Any extension of the list which 
results from application of reason, logic, and experience will be more 
likely to gain acceptance if teachers are equal partners in calling up 
reason, logic, and experience. As McFadden said, "It has been found that 
if standards of performance and technique appraisal are perceived as not 
having credibility by those being appraised, and if the appraisal of the 
person* 8 capabilities is made without inputs from him, such a system or 
program usually decreases staff morale and increases anxiety about Job 
security. "21 



l^rold J. McNally, "Teacher Evaluation That Makes A Difference," 
Educational Leadership , January, 1972, p. 357 

20j|. t. Gagei "Paradigms for Research on Teaching^" Handbook of 
Research on Teaching , Rand McNally, & Company, Chicago, 1963, p.. 117 

2lD^ni8 N. McFadden, 0£. Cit., p. 3 



The growth of collective bargaining laws and practices for teachers 
Indicates that teachers are going to have declslon^-aaklng authority. They 
Qjust be made full partners In this enterprise. 

To: put it in so. miany words : since the teaching profession- is forced 
to: rely heavily upon reason; loglc^ and. experience in defining teacher 
conpetenci€iay it^ is obvious that- the licensed practitioners should- be 
relied' upon to apply their equally productive reason^ logics ;and experience 
to the problem. To close them out is to treat two million practitioners 
as means. As Glass put it, "The philosophy that r4Bgards 'changes In pupil 
behavior* as *thc real thing' about' education treats two million adtslts 'as 
meansy and tends to disregard them ais ends la themselves. I would dwell on 
the need to protect the teachers » but they* seem quite able to protect them- 
selves these days. "22 ■ * 

I would add a postscript to Dr. Glass's comment: Teachers are growing 
more able by the day to protect themselves. I'd add alsb that they are 
growing more able to protect the arena of their practice from onslaughts by 
the "I do unto others but not unto nQrseif^^types peddling' the latest version 
of the scientific icanagement panacea. 

So we are forced by the iiiadequacies of our science to rely heavily 
upon reason, logic> and experience! We must broaden the: base ^of application 
of these ancient muses. Include classroom teachers as full partners - (we 
call that parity) In calling up reason, logic, and experience. I'm confident 
the results will be better. Concurrent with this, mid again with teachers as 
full partners, we must design the research and get it funded to continue the 
validation f^^ocess. Maybe, someday, come the millennium, we can^ free- a greater 
part of our practice from fantasy.. 



22Gene V. Glass, Q^. Clt . , p. 90 
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